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SUMMER WORK IN VOICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

It is a sign of real progress that so many teachers of EngUsh through- 
out the country are beginning to think of improving their own speech — 
pronunciation, enunciation, and tone. They are looking for instruction 
in the use of the voice, this summer, either alone or in connection with 
other work in English. The impulse has grown doubtless out of the 
rapidly developing interest in oral composition, which has shown English 
teachers their own deficiencies in tone and utterance, their need of study 
in order to be helpful to their classes. The beneficial results, however, 
if their study is wise, will be felt in literature classes as well as in the 
composition. 

These English teachers do not know where to go for their voice study, 
or what to do first. Many of them, in various sections, have written to 
the Committee on American Speech of the National Council of Teachers 
of English for information. The regular summer schools of the univer- 
sities do not usually feature the sort of work which is desirable, even 
when, in their expression departments, or in their music courses, such 
work is to be found. The schools of expression and schools of music of 
this broad land are so many and various that selection is difficult. While 
the committee is not yet prepared to publish a list of schools or teachers, 
a few general suggestions may be helpful. 

1. What most teachers of English need is instruction in fundamentals 
in the production of tone, placing the voice, that is, for right use in con- 
versation. With poor tone, work upon pronunciation, articulation, 
phrasing, interpretation, etc., is relatively unprofitable; it lacks founda- 
tion and will not be assimilated. On the other hand, once make your 
tone right, in your conversational voice, and you will have much less 
difficulty in improving both enunciation and pronunciation. Now 
teachers of English who wish to improve their tone will get little benefit 
from courses in public speaking, debating, interpretative reading, etc. 
Such courses may be interesting, and beneficial in other ways, if there 
is time to carry them in addition to the voice work. But they do very 
little for the voice, by themselves. 

2. What these Enghsh teachers need is very nearly the same work as 
a good teacher of singing gives his pupils, exact and patient individual 
attention from a wise observer with a delicate ear, and gentle exercises^ 
scarcely more than hiunming, which will develop in the student after a 
time the sensation of a rightly placed tone, no matter how soft. Once 
you realize that sensation it is possible — if you cannot get further instruc- 
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tion — to work on by yourself. It is difficult to develop this sensation 
in the student satisfactorily in the few weeks of summer study, yet much 
can be done if the student is intelligent and eager, and the instructor 
really competent. Teachers of English are apt to have rather good ears. 

3. Where such instruction can best be obtained is difficult to say. 
Perhaps in the public speaking departments of certain of the universities: 
Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, for instance. Perhaps in a 
really good school of expression, such as the Curry schools of Boston and 
elsewhere, or one of the smaller, more intimate summer schools of oral 
English which are starting in various sections — such as that of Miss 
Katherine Jewell Everts in Pomfret, Connecticut, or that at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York, under the direction of Professor Calvin L. 
Lewis. Or perhaps it may be obtained from a teacher of singing who is 
interested in the problems of the speaking voice. Singing teachers of 
such wider outlook may be found in the music departments of some 
universities, and in some of the private music schools in the larger cities. 
Not all teachers of singing are competent to deal with the speaking voice, 
or, rather, comparatively few have done much work of this kind or care 
to try it. But you are likely to get better work in tone from fairly good 
teachers of singing, when they try this work at all, than from all but the 
very best teachers of expression or public speaking. One reason perhaps 
is that teachers of expression are usually concerned with the speaking 
voice as used in public, for platform work. They are tempted inevitably 
to forget the limitations and requirements of conversation, and to encour- 
age in their pupils, no doubt unconsciously, a loud and somewhat 
imnatural tone. Now this first study should be spent on the voice as 
used in ordinary conversation, very simply and softly. The principles 
of tone-placing are the same for both singing and talking; the teacher of 
singing is accustomed to patient individual detail work with his pupils, 
and at least in work of this sort he is less likely than the teacher of 
expression to permit harsh or throaty tones. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that the expense of work with a teacher of singing is likely to be 
greater than in expression classes, because the student gets more of the 
instructor's time. 

4. Whoever the instructor, however, teachers of English in their 
vocal study should remember always that their object is the improvement 
of the voice for everyday use in ordinary conversation. Achieve this, 
and other desirable features, increase of power, clear articulation, correct 
pronunciation, graceful and varied modulation, may later be added, 
either by study, with teachers of expression or, if this cannot be had, by 
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one's own patient effort. If English teachers bear this fact diligently 
in mind and use their common-sense, they may study voice-placing with 
almost any reputable teacher either of singing or of expression, avoid any 
personal extravagances of their instructor's, and profit by the really 
helpful parts of his instruction. 

The Committee on American Speech will be glad to advise, so far as 
it is able, any teacher of English who is contemplating summer voice 
work. Inquiries should be addressed to the vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee, Professor John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. J. M. C. 

A SHORT LIST OF PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 

There have been many inquiries as to the date of publication of the 
drama pamphlet to be issued by the Drama Committee of the National 
Council and the Educational Committee of the Drama League. Several 
unavoidable delays have postponed the publication, but the committees 
expect to offer it in the near future. It was thought best to take plenty 
of time and make the list as complete and as satisfactory as possible. 
Meanwhile we offer a short list of plays which have proved themselves 
serviceable and commend them to teachers looking for material for 
ordinary high-school purposes. 
*The Amazons. By A. W. Pinero. $0.50. 7 men, 5 women. A farce, all 

parts of equal importance. 
^An American Citizen. By Madeleine Ryley. $0.50. 9 men, 5 women. A 

modern comedy, parts well balanced. 
^Captain Jinks. By Clyde Fitch. $0.50. 14 men, 13 women. A lively 

comedy, difficult in some respects. 
\Fanny and the Servant Problem. By Jerome K. Jerome. $0.50. 5 men, 

1 7 women. A good farce on a high plane, and easy of production. 
'\The Manoeuvres of Jane. By H. A. Jones. $0.50. 9 men, 11 women. A 

splendid comedy, parts well balanced and well worth the effort. 
*Nalhan Hale. By Clyde Fitch. $0. 50. 9 men, 4 women. A Colonial 

military play of vital interest. 
*TheTyranny of Tears. By C. Haddon Chambers. $0.50. 4 men, 3 women. 

A modern comedy with domestic atmosphere. 
^The Burglar. By Margaret Cameron. $0.25. 5 women. A good farce in 

one act for girls for any occasion. 
The Falcon. By Tennyson. 2 men, 2 women. A very fine one-act play in 

blank verse of decided dramatic value. See his works. 
*Tke Land oj Heart's Desire. By W. B. Yeats. $0.15. 3 men, 3 women. A 

delicate poetic play in one act depicting Irish life and legend. 



